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PREFACE 



Purposes Of This Report 

This report has four major purposes. The first is to present the 
Training Resources for Youth (TRY) comprehensive educational 
model for training disadvantaged youth together with its undergird- 
ing theory and premises (see Chapters One and Two). 

The second purpose is to provide a developmental history of a 
demonstration-research project from the conception of the idea 
until it is in full operation. Few reports contain this type of in- 
formation, yet without such developmental information it is extreme- 
ly difficult to bring into focus those critical factors in demonstration 
research projects which can be changed to produce better results. 

The developmental history of the TRY Project is presented in Chapter 
Three and the major conclusions drawn from this experience are in- 
tegrated into the recommendations found in Chapter Five. 

The third, is to present the research data gathered from the first 
year of the program together with conclusions which can be drawn 
from it. The detailed data is presented in Chapter Four and a sum- 
mary of the findings is present in Section C of Chapter Five. 

The final purpose of this report is to present the results of the de- 
monstration together with a series of recommendations which grew 
out of the total TRY project experience. These results and recom- 
mendations are found in Chapter Five. 
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A. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE DISADVANTAGED IN 
RELATION TO THE TOTAL SOCIETY 



Social U nity And Equal Oppo r tonity 

Social unity and equal opportunity stand among the highest of our 
national values, but in this current period the urgent need to great- 
ly extend both objectives simultaneously has put tremendous pres- 
sure on our total society with the danger that neither goal will be 
accomplished. Equal opportunity for the disadvantaged is essential 
to increasing our social unity, but progress in this area challenges 
the majority and the cohesiveness of the existing social system. 

It is one of the major tasks of leadership to promote both of these 
goals concurrently and find ways of providing quick and accurate 
feedback of information to the total society. It is the task of the 
social sciences to develop and test out a variety of programs to 
simultaneously enhance both of these goals. 

The TRY Project Development staff felt deeply that programs could 
be designed which would foster both of these goals. The staff was 
also aware of the strong conflicts with which programs working in 
this area would have to deal. Nevertheless, the staff and the Board 
associated with the project were thoroughly committed to wrestle 
with this major issue and to design a program which would be a real 
ladder of opportunity for disadvantaged youth and, at the same time, 
provide a better basis of understanding and involvement on the part 
of the larger society. 

The Need For A Comprehensive Strategy 

The previous experience of the TRY Development staff members 
in a variety of social change, educational, and anti-poverty pro- 
grams gave us a strong and united conviction that a comprehensive 
strategy was essential if we were to have even a modest opportun- 
ity to produce some positive change. First of all, it was strongly 
felt that a developmental approach was essential. It is critical for 
all learning and for most significant changes that the first experi- 
ence prepares one for the next and that the first and second together 
contribute to the success of the third. This development concept 
was central in our overall design strategy. Our second basic con- 
cept was to build in short-term as well as long-term payoffs in 
6very aspect of the program. This was a simple recognition of the 



■experience of most programs that a significant number of trainees 
are unable to complete programs for a wide variety of reasons and 
also a recognition that persons should bo able to utilize what they 
have learned in a variety of ways before they leave the program. 
Indeed, our goal was to foster i:he practice of skills learned in train- 
ing, in every way that we could to reinforce the learning. The third 
basic concept in our strategy was to select disadvantaged male youth 
in late adolescence as the group to work with oecause we felt that 



they presented the best point of leverage to break, the recurring 
cycle of poverty which grips a significant portion of the population. 

We believed that if we could reach and train 500 young men each 
year for five years that we would have a significant impact on one- 
fourth to one -third of the unemployed high school dropouts in one of 
the largest disadvantaged areas in the United States. Furthermore, 
since this group would be in this same time period the fathers of a 
significant number of children, we felt that we could generate a 
second project which would deal with the family life of the children 
of TRY graduates and thus produce multiple gains in the family, 
community, and economic development of Bedford-Stuyvesant. The 
fourth concept in our strategy was to build bridges to the more per- 
manent institutions in the community and to those institutions out- 
side the community that affected it in order to maximize the gains 
made by the young men in the program. In particular, we hoped 
to focus upon the schools and teacher training institutions, businesses 
which might be developed in the community, social services in the 
area, the police and the churches. The fifth major concept in our 
strategy was to provide for evaluation and feedback of information 
to as many levels as possible both within and outside the project. 

We were well aware that program evaluation and feedback systems 
were in their infancy compared, for example, with the techniques 
of financial analysis and feedback. We planned to develop a system 
in the program area which would at least provide for program data 
reporting and hopefully would also provide an analysis system as a 
basis for recommending changes in program promptly and efficiently. 



The Need For Tested Alternatives 

The importance of building social unity and equal opportunity is 
even more critical today than it was in the early 1960s, yet we 
are still suffering from a serious lack of tested ideas in dealing 
with the real problems in this vital area. A great many ideas 
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have been suggested but a relatively few have been tried and only, 
a pitiful handful have been vigorously tested. Only by vigorous 
testing can we; find effective ways to achieve our goals. 

The need for demonstration-research programs is still critically 
important. It was precisely because the United States inside the 
investment of concentrated time and effort to explode the atom, 
that we now have ways of dealing with the problems of the future. 

By concentrating the necessary resources through research and 
development efforts on our current social and educational problemi3, 
perhaps this country could find a better future for all her people. 

The TRY Development staff was acutely aware of the piece -meal 
and short-range approach to the social and educational problems 
of the disadvantaged. It was precisely because of this that we 
fought so hard for a comprehensive program and adequate funds 
for development and research. 

We also strongly believed that there should be at least three to 
five other comprehensive efforts undertaken across the country 
which would test out other alternative approaches. An investment 
of 10 to 20 million dollars per year over a five year period, we 
believed, could produce a series of major breakthroughs which 
would greatly improve our ability to meet the crucial problems of 
the disadvantaged in our society. 

The remainder of this chapter deals with the specific problems 
upon which the TRY project was focused and with which it wrestled. 
It is all tied together by the central conviction that our society can 
best help itself by finding effective solutions to the problems of the 
disadvantaged. 
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B. THE BEDFORD-STUYVESANT COMMUNITY 



The Brooklyn community of Bedford-Stuyvesant is the most de- 
pressed area, in the New York metropolitan region. Stretching 
across the heart of Brooklyn, it is a loosely defined area, larger 
than Harlem, with more than a quarter of a million people, 75 
percent Negro and 10 percent Puerto Rican. The nature of the 
economic, political, educational and social aspects of the problems 
of poverty are well documented, (Harrington, 1963, Gordon, 1966). 
These problems are particularly acute in Bedford-Stuyvesant, the 
largest urban Negro community in the North. It is an area charact- 
erized by high population density, high rates of unemployment, de- 
teriorating housing, overcrowded schools with insufficient staff, a 
high rate of school dropouts, broken families, poor health and an 
alarmingly high incidence of social pathologies such as juvenile 
crime, dope addiction, alcoholism and mental illness. As of 
April, 1964, seventeen percent of Bedford-Stuyvesant residents 
were on welfare. With less than four percent of the total population 
of the city, the community accounts for more than eleven percent 
of its total welfare population. Nearly 50 percent of its families 
must be classified as poverty-stricken. Ironically, with the rapid 
shifts in population in the past two decades, which increased the 
severity of community problems, fewer organizations and services 
providing leadership and community cohesiveness remained. There' 
fore, in order to begin to deal effectively with these critical social 
problems, older established social institutions must be rejuvenated 
and newer ones created to implement carefully coordinated and com- 
prehensive programs. 



Youth Population 



Bedford-Stuyvesant has approximately 27, 000 youth aged 17-21 and 
it is estimated that half the youth in this age bracket are both out- 
of-school and out-of-work. Moreover, the unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs, the only jobs most of these youths could qualify for, 
are in steady decline in the New York City area. With narrowing 
job prospects, leaving school early is economic suicide. Unless 
these young people, cast off by the educational system, obtain jobs 
or training to enable their attaining skilled positions, the public 
will pay for their support and social alienation. 
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Delinquency 



The influences of this environment are seen in the young people 
of the community. Their educational motivation and achieve- 
ments are considerably lower than those of youth from other neigh- 
borhoods. The high incidence of juvenile delinquency in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant reflects an increase in restlessness and hostility among 
these youth. In 1963, the juvenile delinquency rate was 128. 9 per 
thousand, a figure higher than Harlem's (116. 8} and twice that of 
the city. Sixteen percent of all narcotics arrests in 1963 took 
place in Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Urban Civil Disorders 



The FBI report on the riots in Bedford-Stuyvesant during the sum- 
mer of 1964 adds a vital footnote to the above facts. After investi- 
gation, it was concluded that the majority of participants in these 
riots were teenagers, most of whom were unemployed high school 
drop-outs with nothing better to do. As happened in other parts of 
the nation, a spontaneous outburst of physical violence in response 
to a growing frustration with social conditions was directed against 
the established forms of authority which seem to contain the Negro 
in the present urban environment. 

The Kerner Report on Civil Disorders also focuses on the critical 
importance of this group. The report’s profile of the typical rioter 
is quoted in full here because it is so descriptive of the youth who 
entered the TRY project. 

"The typical rioter in the summer of 1967 was a Negro, 
unmarried male between the ages of 15 and 24 in many 
ways very different from the stereotypes. He was not 
a migrant. He was born in the state and was a life-long 
resident of the city in which the riot took place. Eco- 
nomically his position was about the same as his Negro 
neighbors who did not actively participate in the riot. 

Although he had not, usually, graduateu from high 
school, he was somewhat better educated than the av- 
erage inner-city Negro, having at least attended high 
school for a time. 
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Nevertheless, he was more likely to be working 
in a menial or low status job as an unskilled 
laborer. If he was employed, he was not work- 
ing full time and his employment was frequently 
interrupted by periods of unemployment. 

He feels strongly that he deserves a better job 
and that he is barred from achieving it, not be- 
cause of lack of training, ability, or ambition, 
but because of discrimination by employers. 

He rejects the white bigot's stereotype of the 
Negro as ignorant and shiftless. He takes great 
pride in his race and believes that in some re- 
spects Negroes are superior to whites. He is 
extremely hostile to whites, but his hostility is 
more apt to be a product of social and economic 
class than of race; he is almost equally hostile 
toward middle -class Negroes. 

He is substantially better informed about politics 
than Negroes who were not involved in the riots. 
He is more likely to be actively engaged in civil 
rights efforts, but is extremely distrustful of the 
political system and of political leaders. " 

The Needs of the Community 



The previous section indicates the scope of the critical economic, 
educational, and social aspects of poverty in Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
During the period from 1940- 1 965, the white middle-class residents 
of Bedford-Stuyvesant moved to Long Island suburbs and surround- 
ing areas. The effect of this emigration was a loss to the community 
cohesiveness and played a part in ensuring that a high quality of 
community services, schools, law enforcement, sanitation, property 
maintenance, health and welfare services was maintained. 

Perhaps the most crucial need which has become apparent in recent 
years, is the necessity to work out organizational structures which 
actively and democratically involve the poor in decision-making 
and which develop short and long-range plans for the area. Among 
the most immediate community needs aret large-scale rehabilitation 
of housing, the development of local industry and job opportunities. 
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the improvement of schools and their programs, new programs 
for pre-school children, programs for unwed mothers, training 
programs for out-of-school and out-of-work adolescent youth, 
family counseling, health and legal services, programs for up- 
grading and retraining technologically unemployed adult workers, 
child care clinics, increased mental health services, community 
action programs, increased recreational and cultural facilities, 
and many others. 
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c. 



THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 



As Conant, Mayer, Reissman, and others have noted, the Ameri- 
can school is designed by the middle class for the middle class. 

Its curriculum, its teaching methods, its schedules, its auxiliary 
services, and its system of rewards and punishments reflect these 
middle- class origins and generally are not relevant to the needs 
of lower socio-economic groups. The majority of middle-class 
students have abundant resources in their homes and families, 
and in peer group relationships, which provide the necessary 
social support for learning. There has been a tendency to ignore 
the fact that the mere imparting of knowledge, in the absence of 
such resources, does not succeed in bringing about the full devel- 
opment of students. Moreover, the content of the curriculum is 
often unrelated to the myriad of objective problems which disad- 
vantaged youth in particular must confront. While the schools 
have reflected and supported the traditional optimistic American 
view that education is the key to human development and social 
mobility, their failure to devise adequate educational solutions 
for culturally deprived individuals is the greatest single cause of 
the large drop-out population. The sheer numbers of urban school 
drop-outs has created a pessimism among American educators. 

The inability to meet the special needs of culturally disadvantaged 
children tends to undermine the very purposes for which the Ameri- 
can educational enterprise was created. Inevitably, schools in 
depressed areas do become a dumping ground for many of the un- 
solved problems of society. Recognizing this fact, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that education must involve more than the 
imparting of knowledge. For without adapting to the pressing psy- 
chological needs of students it becomes impossible even to impart 
the minimal knowledge and skills desperately needed by the disad- 
vantaged for fuller participation in society. There is at present a 
ferment in educational circles and a healthy re-examination of the 
basic assumptions about education in terms of the curriculum, the 
teaching techniques, and even the purposes of the schools. This 
ferment .r producing experiment^ in many quarters which range 
from new methods for overcoming the cognitive deprivation of pre- 
school children, to new ways in which work and school can be com- 
bined. Because these efforts have only recently begun, it is diffi- 
cult to evaluate their eff’^acy. While these seeds of reform will 
undoubtedly produce blueprints for important and necessary changes 
in education, particularly for the disadvantaged, it remains to be 
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seen whether bureaucratic school structures which have in the 
past discouraged and resisted innovation, will adopt them. 

The World of the Disadvantaged Adolescent 

If this period is difficult for middle-class adolescents who do, 
after all, live in relatively stable environments where many 
supports are available, it is even more so for the deprived 
adolescent, living as he does in a rapidly changing, undepend- 
able, and impoverished environment. In the middle -class en- 
vironment, the adolescent’s experiments with life styles are 
generally supported by .ducated and sympathetic parents, in- 
terested and accepting teachers, and an environment which is 
f ull of alternatives, satisfactions, and supports. The disad- 
vantaged adolescent, however, has available to him only ex- 
tremely limited alternatives. He receives little direction or 
support from his home, his school, and the social institutions 
that surround him. Frequently his experimentation leads him 
into anti-social and even criminal acts, these being very often 
the only alternatives open to him or recognized among his 
peers. The disadvantaged adolescent growing up in a punish- 
ing and impoverished environment has evolved a precariously 
maintained life style which is characterized by poor control, 
exaggerated masculinity, cynicism, suspiciousness of others, 
a posture of passive aloofness, and low self-esteem. He is 
impelled increasingly to express his identity in anti-social and 
self-defeating acts. 

The reinforcements he has experienced have been for the most 
part punishments rather than rewards. His life style is there- 
fore understandably directed more toward minimizing painful 
experience than toward maximizing satisfactions. Perceiving 
no alternative ways of behaving, the deprived adolescent is de- 
stined to repeat continually his familiar maladaptive patterns. 

In this condition he lacks the fundamental basis for choice and 
freedom. As an impotent individual in a depressed community, 
he has not developed the capacity to effectively mediate and 
evaluate his experiences and to assume personal responsibility 
for his actions. Lacking this, he is more likely to be acted upon 
than to act, and to respond to the acts of others than to initiate 
acts of his own. As a result he is less likely to appreciate the 
intimate relationship between his own actions and the consequences 
that ensue. He is often unaware of the thoughts and feelings that 
direct his actions. He is, therefore, less capable of gaining the 
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necessary perspective to modify his behavior. 
The Adolescent in the Ghetto 



If steering one's way through adolescence successfully is a prob- 
lem for the middle -class individual, it is even more difficult to 
achieve for the deprived individual. It is quite accurate to say 
that for the unfortunate adolescent who suffers from racial pre- 
judice as well as deprivation and social rejection it is an agony 
and a frustration. For the deprived Negro adolescent, the prob- 
lem of identity becomes peihaps the most critical issue that he 
must confront. He often reflects, in his view of himself, the 
lesson that generations of Negroes have learned from the larger 
society: namely, that to be black is to be considered inferior and 
therefore not worthy of participating fully in the freedom enjoyed 
by the rest of society. In his own lifetime, these lessons have 
been constantly reinforced in his contact with whites and through 
the messages of the various media. The tragic effect of these 
myths is that Negroes (particularly those from lower socio-eco- 
nomic groups) have in many instances tacitly accepted this evalu- 
ation. Being judged by externals, some Negroes have tended to 
place inordinate value upon external symbols, such as impeccable 
dress, light skin, straight hair, fast cars, and a variety of other 
material indicators of status, which ironically become the means 
of discrimination against one Negro by another. For these reasons 
the Negro sub-culture often lacks the cohesiveness that characteri- 
zes other ethnic sub-cultures. 

But perhaps the root of the problem for the culturally deprived male 
Negro adolescent lies in the family structure so often encountered 
in the Negro ghetto. The heritage of the forced dissolution of fami- 
lies under slavery was perpetuated by social and economic factors. 
Denied his rightful role as breadwinner and citizen, the adult Negro 
male could not very well assume the role of a responsible middle- 
class father and husband. In the majority of deprived Negro homes, 
the mother is the mainstay of the family because the father is either 
physically not present or, when present, tends to reflect in his own 
behavior and attitude the negative identity that society has given him. 
The young child, particularly the male child growing up in such an 
environment, is even further deprived by the absence of a strong 
male figure with whom he can identify and learn traditional male 
adult roles. Having to serve both as mother and father, without the 
ordinary checks and balances which are possible when both parents 
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are present, the Negro mother often dominates her children or 
becomes so over -solicitous about their welfare that the normal 
trial and error process so common in children is discouraged. 

The result is that, for both the male and female child, seeds are 
sown for a life of limited aspirations, anxiety, passivity, or re- 
bellion. 
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and unsatisfying images frequently created in the type of family 
situation noted above^ to the assertive, "Black Is Beautiful" image 
which a significant number of ghetto ycuth exhibit today. The in- 
dividual whose self-image is unsatisfying and who is rtruggling hard 
to maintain himself is frequently robbed of his strength and hope. 

The more aggressive youth, while psychologically healthier, is more 
likely to come into conflict with school authorities or employers and 
thus experience a different road to self-realization. One of the goals 
of a project must be to deal with the development of a wide range of 
self-concepts and to help each youth minimize negative experiences 
and consider how he might maximize positive ones. 

Forces For Change 

In America, in the last 10 years, the emergence of an effective civil 
rights movement dominated by Negroes, a national awareness of the 
problems of poverty, and an increasing determination on the part of 
the Negro to run his own communities, schools, and businesses, 
suggests that there is a broadly based demand for change. The 
prominent role played by male Negroes in providing leadership to 
the American civil rights movement and the emergence of African 
nations on the international scene have raised the hopes and w 3pirations 
of and provided a new model for the younger generation of Negro 
Americans. 

This is particularly significant for the Negro adolescent who, in the 
process of searching for his identity, seeks to emulate adults who have 
status for him and w‘tb whom he can identify. Deprived as a child, the 
young Negro is already several stages behind his white middle-class 
peers by the time he reaches adolescence. Yet adolescence is a stage 
of development during which many changes are possible; it is con- 
sidered by many to be, in fact, a time of "second chance" in the develop- 
ment of personality and ability . Though there are many problems to be 
overcome, the principles outlined above suggest the means by which 
life styles can be re-directed, providing there are planned, carefully 
designed programs which take into consideration the predisposition 
for change within the adolescent in general and the deprived Negro in 
particular . 



D. 



PROGRAM CONCEPTS 



Upsetting the Equilibrium 

The search for identity and the capacity for emulation, so 
characteristic of adolescents, can be used to great advantage 
in consciously planning for orderly change in human behavior. 

As stated in the previous discussion, what must be done is to 
create a new environment where alterations in the external 
forces upon the individual are creatively integrated with planned 
procedures to change the internal, psychological forces which 
generated and perpetuated the ineffective life style of the individ- 
ual. A new set of experiences in a new context will upset the 
equilibrium so that new accommodations must be made. As the 
adolescent’s old identity (life style) is challenged by the new set 
of conditions and expectations, he will be open to new solutions. 

An effective program must provide sufficient resources, range 
of experience, and support to encourage experimentation and a 
search for new alternative ways of living. 

Removing Negative Influences 

The first stage in upsetting the balance of forces is to remove the 
individual from the depriving environment. This immediately 
permits him to avoid direct confrontation with many of the harass- 
ing problems with which he had to deal on a day-to-day basis wten 
living in the community, such as a nagging mother, overcrowded 
home, the influence of dope pushers, criminals, loan sharks, and 
the burden of empty hours to be filled. This also eliminates many 
of the behaviors which helped to sustain, even though precariously, 
his previous identity - for example, loitering, fighting, succumb- 
ing to a variety of temptations in his constant search for ways to 
obtain money, and fending off a variety of threats to his integrity. 
These behaviors will not immediately be eliminated merely because 
the deprived adolescent enters the Project. He will initially at- 
tempt to repeat his previous patterns, since that is all he knows. 
However, since the older conditions wdrich supported thi* behavior 
will be largely eliminated, it was expected that with appropriate 
rewards and punishments negative behavior would be gradually 
modified and ultimately eliminated. 
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Constructing a Positive Environment 



Simultaneous with taking him out of the old environment, the in- 
dividual was to be exposed to, and confronted with, a new en- 
vironment in which new people, new experiences , and new know- 
ledge would require him to act differently. So that he would be- 
come immediately involved in the new experiences, there had to 
be clear and meaningful incentives. Stipends, training in a mean- 
ingful occupation, and the promise of future employment were 
some of the immediate incentives necessary to gain his interest. 

Just by being in a new and rather unfamiliar environment where 
he must meet new people his own age, relate to adult staff, and 
follow the initial schedule, he would begin to behave, albeit tenta- 
tively, in new ways. As he began to behave in these new ways, he 
would be constantly and systematically rewarded for positive 
actions. The friendliness and interest of the staff, their recogni- 
tion and respect for him as a person, privileges for effective per- 
formance, new social recognition among his peers, and the op- 
portunity to try his hand at a variety of interesting activities 
would provide a series of powerful reinforcements which would 
help to alter and modify his behavior. It was considered most im - 
portant that each trainee, no matter what his intelligence, initial 
capacity, or physical attributes, experience success from the 
start in some of these activities. A clear definition of minimal 
rules and regulations to be observed while in the Project, and their 
initially flexible enforcement, were to clarify what is expected of 
him and what he could expect in return. It was expected that the 
close attention of staff in the residences, in counseling sessions, 
and in the classroom would permit the trainee additional opportuni- 
ties to clarify expectations. 

Having chosen to enter the training program, the trainee began a 
year-long stay in an environment where the negative and destructive 
influences of the community were greatly reduced and a variety of 
constructive enriching experiences confronted him with new alter- 
natives and choices. As he began to behave differently, his former 
attitudes, beliefs, feelings, and values would be challenged by these 
experiences. Gradually, he would form new ones. 

Locating the Environment 

In providing a new environment to effect individual development by 
the control of external forces, there is a great danger that the new 



environment will be so drastically cut off from the realities the 
youth knows that he will either resist going there in the first 
place or, when there, choose not to remain. Similarly, there 
is perhaps an even greater danger that the training program will 
be only minimally related to the realities the youth must face 
once training is completed. For deprived urban youth, the 
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self physically and psychologically in the city, managing a home 
and other family responsibilities, using his leisure time effect- 
ively, and carving out a responsible role for himself in the com- 
munity. The TRY program took account of these hard realities 
and it was for these reasons that it was located in the area from 
which the majority of youth came and would continue to live. 
Centrally located and visible, the TRY Project would represent a 
culturally enriched model community within the deprived local 
community wherein the educational and cultural resources of the 
city could be introduced, through the youth. 



Ways of Knowing 

Most deprived youth are neither introspective nor verbal. They 
do not know the origin of many of their attitudes and opinions. 

They have developed neither the awareness that opinions and be- 
liefs are most useful when they are founded upon fact, nor the 
techniques to check the validity of what they hear and are taught. 
The most relevant kind of education for these youth is therefore 
an educational program which requires that they, like scientists, 
employ empirical methods of selecting, ordering, and analyzing 
information. This requires an action- centered program in which 
the student himself actively participates in his own education ; the 
traditional model of the student as passive recipient is irrelevant 
for the purposes of the deprived adolescent. He must be intro- 
duced to the sources of information, he must be guided in the de- 
velopment of capacities, and he must learn how to use them 
effectively. He must learn how to read, to compute, to listen, 
to speak; in short, he must learn the basic principles of effect- 
ive two-way communication. 

The Searchi ng -Exploring- Evaluating Sequence 

The deprived adolescent is by definition limited in his experience. 
Like most individuals, he would prefer to stay with the familiar 
and is somewhat apprehensive about change. And yet, as an 
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adolescent approaching adulthood, possibilities for expanding 
his horizons are always present. As was noted above in the 
descriptions of the deprived home environment, the child is 
frequently punished when he attempts to actively explore or 
manipulate his environment. He has therefore learned well the 
lesson that exploration brings with it pain, that manipulation 
brings with it punishment. The result is that he is, almost as 
a matter of course, unwilling to risk further pain by trying some- 
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demand upon him. 

In his social behavior, with his peers, he is less constricted and 
it is that very fact which can be used to stimulate a more active 
interest in trying something new. In an environment where there 
is active support and guidance, such individuals can be taught 
that there is pleasure in learning and that there is satisfaction in 
the activities of searching for new information, exploring new 
ways of behaving, evaluating one's self, one s friends, and the 
world around. The benefits of knowledge and broader experience 
which he himself discovers will best reinforce this kind of be- 
havior. 

To be effective, programs must encourage curiosity and demon- 
strate the power of knowledge. In the normal process of develop- 
ment, exploration occurs throughout childhood and adolescence. 

In this respect, the deprived Negro adolescent is usually well be- 
hind his white middle -class peers who through exploration have 
laid the basis for vocational, marital, educational, and other major 
decisions. To train the deprived adolescent who has not had these 
opportunities or this experience demands a comprehensive and 
accelerated program which places emphasis on a process of edu- 
cation thro ugh guided exploration. 

Perception of Alternatives 

* 

Most deprived adolescents have, typically, few responses available 
to them in any given situation. Therefore, in a basic sense, they 
j^ot free to choose among a reasonable set of perceived alter 
natives. In order for them to make responsible choices, it is ne- 
cessary to provide them with new knowledge and experience direct- 
ly related to the realistic life problems they must face. It is also 
necessary that they have the opportunity for guided reflection 
(counseling) with the assistance of interested and resourceful adults. 
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so that they improve their ability to identify choice points and 
to perceive a number of alternatives. It is through the percep- 
tion of alternatives and the trying out of new behaviors that self- 
defeating attitudes, values, feelings, and beliefs are challeng- 
ed and new self- enhancing ones replace them. It is through 
these experiences that he can discover new ideas and constructs 
which will help him to take personal responsibility for ordering 
his life more effectively. 

Actions and Their Consequences 



The effective modification of behavior requires that the individ- 
ual be able to understand accurately the relationship between his 
own acts and their consequences. This is a difficult task for any 
man, because any given event can be attributed to a multiplicity 
of possible causes. Any given event can be explained in terms 
of factors which are potentially under the individual's control and 
those which are not. Since the deprived adolescent is more than 
the victim of his environment than the victimizer, it is true for 
him that in many cases he is indeed not responsible for what hap- 
pens to him. Thus he has learned the style of not attempting to 
connect his actions with consequences. This provides him a 
convenient technique for denying responsibility and for blaming 
others for what occurs. 

Even in those cases where he is directly responsible for what 
happens, he continues to seek (and find) external explanations. 
Lacking the ability to make the connection between actions and 
consequences, he is unable to monitor and therefore modify 
his behavior. It is essential that training programs permit him 
to discover that the mature individual is one who is able to antici- 
pate the consequences of a given act, and therefore to choose to 
behave in such a way that the most desirable consequences are 
achieved. 

Training individuals in the capacity to weigh both the positive and 
negative consequences of one's acts, and therefore to choose how 
to behave, requires that the positive and negative consequences 
of effort and behavior be clearly identified, and that the individual 
have the guidance and the privacy to reflect upon the relationship 
between what he does and what happens to him. It is also neces- 
sary that there be adequate guidelines and limits placed upon be- 
havior wherein negative behaviors are punished and positive be- 




haviors rewarded, and that the trainee be required to assume 
progressively greater responsibility for his acts. 

The training program must also convey to the adolescent that 
every decision requires a sifting of alternative consequences 
or alternative actions, each of which entail benefits and li- 
abilities. He must come to recognize that every decision re- 
presents a compromise, and that the best decisions are those 
which i n the long run tend to maximize positive consequences 
^nd minimize negative ones. 

Themes of Thought -Fee ling : Preludes to Action 

The initial desire to change one's behavior comes when the in- 
dividual perceives that there is a connection between what he 
does and the consequences that ensue, and further realizes that 
he does not like the price that he is having to pay for behaving 
as he does (Rothstein, 1962). After he has made the discovery 
that he must change his behavior, the questions become, "How?” 
and "I wonder why I do those things ? M It is at this stage that he 
begins to scan his perceptions, thoughts, feelings, values and 
attitudes, and the facts of the situation which led him to behave 
as he did. Limited education and a lack of practice in intro- 
spection lead him to superficial or incorrect explanations. 

What he needs is assistance in analyzing the underlying percep- 
tions and conceptions which led him to conclude that a given 
course of behavior was the best possible one. In order to be- 
come more effective in this process, he must learn how to be- 
come more aware of the quality and content of his thoughts and 
feelings. 

Although research on the subject is not yet conclusive, there have 
been some experiments (McClelland, 1961) in using the technique 
of content analysis to help individuals to understand the basic 
themes that they repeat to themselves in their fantasy and in 
daily ruminations. It has been shown, for example, that individ- 
uals who tend to think more often about the processes of achieve- 
ment tend to achieve more often, and that individuals who think 
more frequently about their relationships with people tend to 
spend a great deal of their time in activities and conversations 
with others. As described by Ellis (1962) and Kelley (1955) there 
is a distinct relationship between what one tells oneself about 
oneself, about others, and about events in the external world. 
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and what one does in life. As Freudians and others have shown, 
there is also a marked difference in the quality of decisions and 
behavior between the individual who considers his own feelings 
and thoughts before acting and the individual who does not. 



If the goal of increasing the self-direction of the trainees is to be 
achieved, it will be necessary to help them learn how to analyze 
their own thought processes and their feelings. This will enable 
the xi i to challenge the adequacy and logic of then* assunaptions in 
order to incorporate new ideas and modify the process. It may 
very well be that the capacity to change behavior is directly re- 
lated to the capacity to change the focus and the quality of one's 
thoughts and feelings. An important goal of the TRY Project, 
therefore, will be to increase the student's awareness of what he 
is focusing his attention upon, and to help him re-deploy his at- 
tention so that he will improve his capacity to act. 



The Repeated Experience of Oneself as Competent 

In reviewing the history of most deprived youths, one can find 
repeated instances where they have experienced failure. Often 
unwanted by his parents, scolded for his explorations, and told 
in innumerable ways by his teachers that he is inadequate, the 
deprived adolescent comes to believe that he is inadequate and 
a failure. The few successes he may have experienced in ath- 
letics, in his peer group relationships, and in anti-social activi- 
ties help him to feel that there are some areas in life where he 
is effective, although successes in their areas are not often re- 
warded by adults. As a result, these youths often have an ex- 
tremely negative conception of themselves as people who can 
achieve. Since success in an activity must first be experienced 
to be understood, it is useless to attempt, through exhortation 
or explanation, to help him believe in his own abilities. It is 
necessary to have him experience success on many occasions, 
over an extended period of time. Even after these experiences, 
it will be necessary to help him assimilate this new view of him- 
self into an otherwise negative self-concept. 

Programs must be designed in such a way as to confront the in - 
dividual with tasks which are geared to his present ability, so that 
he will be likely to succeed in mastering them. As he learns, 
tasks can become increasingly more difficult and more complex, 
but they should always be ones at which he can succeed with 
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reasonable effort. After he has experienced success upon several 
occasions, he will begin to expect that he can achieve success on 
the next tasks that he must confront. He will then begin to develop 
a desire for knowledge and a desire to know how well he performed 
(feedback) so that he may improve his performance the next time 
(White, 1959). When this stage has been reached, he will begin to 
develop an independence from the reinforcement system within the 
Project and be more able to motivate himself to perform more ef- 
fe ctiveiy. 

The Selection of One's Own Environment 

Most of the youth coming to a project will have had little to say 
about where they live, how they live, and why they live there. 

Most are painfully aware that the environment from which they 
come is vastly different from the environment of most Americans 
as depicted on television, in magazines, and in the movies. The 
smoldering or active anger that many youths exhibit is due to their 
resentment about being poor, being disadvantaged, being Negro, 
being essentially impotent. Although they resent their condition in 
life, most have little idea about how to change it. The TRY Pro- 
ject was to deal with this problem in a variety of ways. Perhaps 
most important is the example which the Project itself would set 
in demonstrating how individuals can work, study, learn, live, and 
play together harmoniously for mutual benefit. 

The Project would also actively seek to help the trainees realize 
the effect which an environment and a social context has upon their 
behavior. Active teaching of new ways of handling life responsibi- 
lity would also contribute to their understanding. It was hoped that 
as a result of these factors the trainees could learn the importance 
of a positive healthy environment, what kind of environment they 
wanted, and, perhaps more important, the ways in which one 
cr eates one's own environment by a series of choices about living 
arrangements, friends, job, etc. To accomplish this, the trainee 
would need to have increasing amounts of freedom in determining 
what kinds of experiences he wanted to have, as he demonstrated 
that he can take responsibility and deal with it successfully. The 
development in the trainee of the capacity to select a positive en- 
vironment through modifying old and incorporating new ideas was 
one of the most important ingredients in the program of Life-Skills 
Education, described in the next chapter. 
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THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 



Program evaluation was to be an integral part of the TRY proposal. 

Its chief function was to investigate the nature of the learning ex- 
perience of trainees through an examination of the relation between 
various trainee characteristics, program differences and placement 
outcomes. It was hoped that a system could be devised which would 
permit a rapid feedback of information about trainee progress to 
provide a more comprehensive basis for program decision-making 
and curriculum revision. 

The evaluation design integrated traditional social science research 
techniques with industrial quality control and change research models. 

It provided for the overall description and interpretation of results 
of the TRY project. This effort was to demonstrate how organically 
integrated evaluation could facilitate the self-correction of the 
educational program. 

Research and evaluation methods in the social sciences are in an 
admittedly elementary state and their application to the complex of 
variables in the educational setting is extremely difficult. The 
prospect of establishing evaluation systems in an institution that is 
developing from ground level zero was challenging. Ghetto residents 
feel they have been victimized by fruitless research for too long 
and that it has been used frequently to forestall further action toward 
resolution of the real and obvious problems that confront them. 

Enlisting adequate Project -wide cooperation with evaluation efforts 
was expected to be very demanding and fraught with uncertainty. The 
difficulty of this task was underestimated however, and the vicissitudes 
of the research implementation are described in the following chapters 
of this report. 
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F. THE FLEXIBLE RESPONSIBLE INSTITUTION 



The management of a human-behavior-change program such as 
TRY is a complicated, demanding process. On the one hand, 
there are goals for achievement which public education, and in- 
dustrial and governmental systems have been unable to attain. 

On the other hand, there are expectations that the program 
should be carried out with the efficiency of industry, the frugal- 
ity of voluntary social agencies, the scientific innovativeness of 
the man-in- space program, and the detailed attention to statis- 
tics characteristic of some governmental agencies. 

The goals for achievement, although unprecedented on this scale, 
are attainable - provided there are adequate resources. The ex- 
pectations are difficult to meet, but are balanced by the interest 
and assistance of many persons in industry, education, the pro- 
fessions, government, and in the community. 

The management organization of the TRY Project was designed to 
meet and deal with many new situations. It was an integral part 
of the total TRY plan and was consistent with the overall objectives 
of the program. At the same time, it added to the total program 
thoroughly tested modern management concepts and practices 
which would enable the entire organization and all of its units to 
achieve their goals. 

The attainment of the objectives of the TRY Project required an 
enabling organization to translate principles and strategies into 
operational programs. The management design and procedures 
of the organization had to be consistent with the philosophy and 
orientation of the entire Project. 

The TRY management design built on a number of basic concepts 
which provided a way of looking at the organization in terms of 
social structure, (Getzels 1958, Simon 1950, 1954) decision- 
making (Argyris 1957) and feedback process (Ginzberg & Reilley 
1957, Miles 1964). This framework illuminated the need for a 
fusion of individual and organizational goals, which was the fund- 
amental objective of the TRY management design. 
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THE TRY PROJECT DESIGN 



A. The Demonstration Training Project Design 

B. The Research Design 



C. The Management Design 



A. the demonstration training project design 



Objectives 

Training Resources for Youth, Inc. , was formed as an independ- 
ent membership corporation under the laws of New York State, to 
conduct a demonstration training center for out -of- school, out-of- 
work or under -employed male youth aged 17-21. The basic goals 
of the Project were two-fold: 

(1) To provide a demonstration comprehensive edu- 
cational environment in which youth from the 
"culture of poverty" could learn the necessary 
vocational, personal, and social skills which are 
essential for living effectively in the "culture of 
achievement. " 

(2) To develop sound methods and techniques for pro- 
ducing positive changes in the attitudes and be- 
haviors of deprived youth. These were to include 
new approaches to counseling, more appropriate 
tests, a new Life Skills Education curriculum, a 
comprehensive approach to vocational training, 
intensive recruitment and placement procedures, 

and new roles for professionals and subprofessionals. 

Overview 

The youth and as many staff as possible were to be recruited from 
the area of Bedford-Stuyvesant and adjacent sections of Brooklyn. 

The Project would offer training in six occupations: automotive- 
diesel service and repair, food service, vending machine service 
and repair, business and clerical machine service and repair, 
heating- refrige ration and appliance repair and service. It would 
also provide an integrated program of basic and Life -Skills Edu- 
cation and physical education. An opportunity for work experience 
in trade-related jobs would be provided as well as counseling, medi- 
cal, legal, and social work services. A portion of the trainees were 
to be housed in brownstone houses in the community. Placement and 
follow-through services including post-training counseling and alumni 
club would be provided to participants when training was completed. 



During the first year of project operation, six hundred youths were 
to be brought into the program at the rate of 125 per month for five 
months. It was estimated that trainees would stay in the Project 
approximately 9-18 months with an average duration of one year. 

During the first year, a number of key problem areas were to be 
selected for special study. They were to include: identifying and 
developing curricula for new occupations, training subprofessional 
youth advisors, providing multidiscipline services for youth with 
the most serious learning problems, developing coordinated reading 
programs, and detailing a new Life -Skills curriculum. Continuous 
evaluation of these special projects and the overall educational pro- 
gram would provide feedback so that informed decisions regarding 
program modifications could be achieved rapidly and efficiently. In 
addition, an intensive staff training program wou*d be developed and 
instituted. 

The Life -Skills Education curriculum was a new approach to the 
problem of re-educating the disadvantaged adolescent. It was de- 
signed to effect positive attitudinal and behavioral changes in the 
trainee through a series of action projects wherein the student learn- 
ed competence in deriving and applying knowledge to practical life 
situations. The Areas of Life -Responsibility emphasized in this 
curriculum were: Developing and maintaining the self, psycho- 
logically and physically; Preparing for a career; Managing home and 
family responsibilities; Using leisure time productively; and Partici- 
pating effectively in the community. 

The Project was designed to utilize to the fullest the resources of 
New York City and, in particular, those of Bedford- Stuyvesant. The 
training program was to provide for numerous field-trip visits to 
places of business, industrial ships, and social and cultural institu- 
tions. In particular, several curriculum units of Life-Skills Educa- 
tion were to provide for an intensive study of community resources. 
Part-time work experience while the youth are in the Project would 
acquaint them with the realities of employment in the city. 

Occupational training was to be conducted on a subcontract basis 
with Philco Corporation and Interstate United Corporation. A 
committee of industrialists was to be formed to assist in overcoming 
problems of placement. Committees of the Board of Directors would 
enlist the services of local citizens to assist project youth as they 
graduated from the training program. 
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•A Behavioral Change Model 



Successful programs for effecting lasting psycho-social change re- 
quire firm theoretical foundations which take into account basic be- 
havioral principles and relevant human experiences. A well thought - 
out model insures that all program elements are fully coordinated 
and directed toward a central set of goals. 

Ihe TRY program was based on a model which asserts that the con- 
sistent patterns of behavior which constitute an individual’s life style 
(personality) are maintained by both internal psychological and ex- 
ternal environmental forces and expectations. Changes in life style 
are effected by 1) altering the external forces in order to confront 
the individual with positive experiences and eliminate negative ones, 
and 2) helping the individual to internalize new life styles by assist- 
ing him to reflect upon the new experiences, to develop skills at 
perceiving the relationship between his own actions and their con- 
sequences, and to take increasing amounts of initiative in making 
choices about his life. 

The severely limited life style of the socially deprived adolescent 
was conceived of as being maintained in a precarious state of equili- 
brium by a complex of environmental forces (punishing relationships 
with adults, unemployment, poor housing, school failure, broken fami- 
lies, etc. ) which constantly impel him in the direction of increasing 
social alienation and rebellion. It was thought that, to change his life 
style, a new positive learning environment must be provided which 
would eliminate the negative conditions and confront the youth with 
new alternatives. A practical and meaningful educational program, 
directed toward the specific needs of the deprived adolescent and uti- 
lizing his strengths was considered essential. A series of graded, 
action-centered activities, with time to reflect upon their significance, 
could be expected to encourage the development of new modes of be- 
havior which would be constantly and systematically reinforced in the 
classroom, in the shop, in recreation, in residence and through 
community involvement. 

The Comprehensive Program 

After being recruited for the program, and after clearances were ob- 
tained from family and school, the youth admitted for training was to 
be oriented to the Project, evaluated, and assisted in making a choice 
of one of six occupations. He would also be assigned to a Life Skills 
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Education group with fourteen other trainees, and would select a 
recreation program. The leader of the Life -Skills Education group 
was to conduct counseling sessions in order to help the trainee co- 
ordinate his program, give him support, and help him to resolve 
personal difficulties as they arose. The daily program for each 
youth would be about seven to eight hours long with additional sched- 
uled voluntary activities. It would include about three hours of 
occupational training, three hours of Life -Skills Education, and 
one to two hours of sports and recreational activities. This basic 
schedule was to be flexibly administered depending on the immedi- 
ate needs of the youth as determined by the youth and his Life- 
Skills Educator. (For example, some youth might need work ex- 
perience immediately upon entering the program; other youth might 
need more than three hours per day of vocational training for a 
period of time. ) Toward the end of the program, each youth would 
work with special placement counselors, be assisted in finding a 
job, and provided with follow-through services such as: post-train- 
ing counseling, an alumni club, and recreational programs. (See 
flow chart opposite). 

Vocational Training and Work Experiences 

Vocational Training was to be offered in six occupations: 

(1) automotive -dies el service and repair, (2) food service, (3) 
vending machine service and repair, (4) business machine ser- 
vice and repair, (5) heating and refrigeration service and mainten- 
ance, and (6) appliance service and repair. The new training pro- 
grams would be self -pacing and geared to the reading and math 
levels of participants. Intermediate job skill pay-offs were to be 
provided in each curriculum so that youth could enter part-time 
occupationally relevant work experiences. For example, after 
the first several months of training in auto mechanics, a trainee 
might work as a service station attendant. After several more 
months of training, he might work as an assistant mechanic. After 
several more months, he might begin to specialize and then work 
as a bench mechanic, parts man, transmission specialist, etc. 

The Vocational Training program with its related work experience 
was to give trainees the opportunity to learn vital job related skills 
in a supportive environment. 

As indicated, the last portion of each training program would provide 
several tracks for specialization. One of these tracks in each pro- 
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gram would offer training skills necessary for small business 
management related to each of these occupations. New training 
materials were to be developed as appropriate. 

Life -Skills Education 



Life-Skills Education was to be a comprehensive experience- 
centered program designed to effect changes in the psycho- 
social attitudes and behaviors of disadvantaged adolescents so 
that they could function more effectively as workers, students, 
husbands, fathers and citizens. To accomplish this goal, the 
traditional roles of the classroom teacher and the counselor 
were to be combined and a new curriculum was to be developed 
that would provide each trainee, through a series of planned, 
graded activities, with an opportunity to gain increasing com- 
petence in deriving and applying knowledge to practical life 
situations. The curriculum was divided into the five major "Areas 
of Life-Responsibility", maintaining the self pshysically and psycho- 
logically; managing a career; using leisure time productively; man- 
aging home and family responsibilities; and participating effectively 
in the community. 

Basic verbal and computational skills necessary for competence 
in handling life responsibilities would be taught as an integral 
part of the Life -Skills curriculum. New reading and visual-aid 
materials specifically designed for disadvantaged youth would be 
developed as appropriate. 

Remediation 



Many of the trainees were expected to exhibit severe problems in 
the areas of basic skills preparation. Remediation specialists 
were to be concerned with the refinement of existing techniques 
and the development of new methods of teaching reading efficiently, 
utilizing available technology. The focus during the first year of 
the project would be on the construction of programs for diagnosis 
and remediation. The basic objectives were to be: 1) to define the 
essential reading subskills that must be mastered in order to ob- 
tain different levels of reading competence, 2) to develop appropri- 
ate diagnostic procedures for assessing subskill performance, 3) 
to develop reading and math remediation programs that could be 
incorporated as a part of Life -Skills Education. 
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Recreation and Physical Education 



Physical education and a variety of recreation activities were to 
be offered in the Project. Sample activities included: woodwork- 
ing, dramatics, public speaking, a project newspaper, musical 
and choral activities, athletics, dances and various art programs. 
The intent of the program was to provide another important area 
wherein trainees might gain a sense of competence, learn how to 
use their leisure time profitably, and come to knew the activities 
and cultural resources of the city. 

Youth Services 



In addition to formal training a variety of special program units 
were deemed necessary to provide supportive services to youth 
as they moved through Project. These special services in- 
cluded: recruitment; "ind evaluation; housing; medical, 

dental, legal and soc ser’/ices; and post-training follow- 

through services to snt placement. 



Recruitment was to represent the first step in moving the disad- 
vantaged adolescent from the street corner to a place in the 
economic and social mainstream of our society. The trainees 
would be recruited by: 1) referrals from community agencies and 
individuals, 2) public announcements and advertisements, and 3) 
an active outreach program. At the time of funding, twenty 
agencies in the community were referring youth to the YMCA 
Youth and Work Project, the proto-type operation for TRY. It 
was anticipated that referrals from these and other sources would 
increase. The training program would also be announced on the 
radio, on television and in the local newspapers. The sec )nd 
largest source of trainees would probably be through these media. 
An effort to be made through an active outreach program to reach 
the "passive one-third" of the dropout population who have little 
or no contact with any agency and do not respond to announcements. 
Since there were 77, 000 out-of- school, out-of-work youth in New 
York City, little difficulty was anticipated in recruiting sufficient 
numbers of youth. 



Following an initial tooling-up period, the Recruitment and Intake 
unit would process a sufficient number of youth to insure an ad- 
mission rate to the Project of about one hundred twenty-five per 
month for the first five months of 1967. A level of six hundred 
trainees would be maintained for the remainder of the first year. 
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The major functions of Recruitment and Intake were: 1) to provide 
initial screening and evaluation of all potential candidates. This 
will include medical, dental, aud psycho-social evaluation, 2) to 
obtain the necessary school and family clearances and to conduct 
an orientation period for all trainees. The specific nature of the 
various program units will be thoroughly described and demonstrat- 
ed, 3) to maintain records of initial data concerning each trainee 
for purposes of evaluation and refinement of procedures. 
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social work services. It had major responsibility for such 
activities as operating first-aid stations, coordinating and im- 
plementing medical and dental treatment as required, providing 
personal legal services for the trainees in cases where such ser- 
vices are not otherwise available, providing a variety of necessary 
casework services which include assistance with family problems, 
relations with other agencies, and referrals for services not avail- 
able within the Project. 



It would have been desirable for all trainees to have the opportunity 
to live within the Project. However, budgetary considerations made 
it necessary to limi* the number of trainees who could be so ac- 
commodated. Housing would provide them with a place to study and 
be alone, and an informal setting where positive relationships with 
interested adult advisors and o' her youth could develop. Those 
trainees to whom residence would be available would be housed in 
small brownstone units located in the community. 



An effective job development and placement program was considered 
essential to sustain the motivation of the trainees during the period 
of their training. The prospt ct of employment would give meaning 
to the training program. The experience of placing youth in jobs 
would insure the feedback of information which is necessary to 
modify the training curriculum in order to take into account employ- 
ment realities. Good employment potential existed in each of the 
six occupations offered in the TRY program. The occupations 
selected had the following characteristics: 1) a high present and fut- 
ure demand for skilled workers in these job areas, 2) entry jobs in 
these occupations are available to persons with reading and math 
ability at no higher than the ninth-grade level, 3) an opportunity 
for upward mobility in the occupation through further training, 4) 
these occupational areas are relatively free from the effects of auto- 
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mation and are fields of growth rather than of diminishing employ- 
ment, 5) these occupations are relatively free from seasonal lay- 
off problems and minority group - union problems. The TRY Pro- 
ject had assurances from Philco Corporation, Interstate United 
Corporation (Brass Rail Restaurants), and a number of major 
petroleum companies for assistance in employing graduates of the 
program. As each trainee approached the end of the training pro- 
gram, he was to be evaluated by placement counselors who would 
attempt to match him with available job opportunities* PI 

acement 

counselors were to conduct periodic on-the-job counseling with 
both the trainee and the employer to assist in effecting a lasting 
job adjustment. If for any reason employment was terminated, 
the placement counselor would be available to assist the trainee 
in locating other suitable employment. 



For many trainees the transitional period between the training en- 
vironment and adjustment to the demands of living and working in 
the community would be a difficult one. A variety of services were 
considered essential in order to give him the necessary support 
and assistance during this critical period. Alumni clubs, post- 
training counseling, recreation and assistance with family and hous- 
ing problems would be offered as long as necessary to insure suc- 
cessful adjustment. As much as possible, citizens from the 
community would be enlisted to help with these programs. In- 
volvement of local volunteers would serve as an indication to the 
trainee of the community’s continued interest in his welfare. 

Follo\ r - through and placement services were looked upon as re- 
presenting the final stage in the re -integration of these young men 
into the social and economic mainstream of the community. 

The Trainee and the Program 

The model which shaped the TRY Proposal emphasized that the 
structure of an environment plays a major role in determining 
the way an individual behaves. In the design of the TRY program, 
therefore, much emphasis was placed upon the nature of staff- 
trainee relationships, questions of responsibility and individual 
freedom, the scheduling of the trainee’s time, and ways in which 
these external guidelines for behavior will be internalized by the 
trainee. Psycho- social development of trainees would be enhanced 
by a program organization which would assist the trainee in the 
gradual transition from his narrow perception of relatively few 
choices he has to make on his own, to increasing awareness that 
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responsibility for choosing, lies with the individual. The trainee 
would enhance his own sense of competency and self-worth while 
learning valuable skills for relating with others, regulating his 
own behavior and making the most of his time and energy. Stu- 
dent representatives were to have a primary role in setting and 
maintaining standards of conduct as well as participating in pro- 
gram planning for the design of their own schedules as they pro- 
gressed through the program. 

Staff Training and Development 

Maintenance of good communication, esprit de corps and quick 
responsiveness to emerging opportunities or problems requires 
a creative on-going staff development program, using all the 
formal and informal means at its disposal. The education prob- 
lems with which the TRY Project was to deal would require a 
well trained, flexible and able staff. The variety of educational 
innovations in the Project would make it necessary to supplement 
the formal educational backgrounds and conventional experiences 
that most of the staff would bring to the Project, with additional 
training, specifically geared to the needs of the deprived adoles- 
cent and the TRY educational system. Following orientation to 
the Project, a continuing program of in-service training, in co- 
operation with the representatives of local universities and senior 
staff members, was to be provided for each professional and sub- 
professional staff member. Training was to include: weekly in- 
service seminars, conducted by qualified staff members or uni- 
versity consultants; inter- and intr a -disciplinary case conferences; 
and formal courses at universities. Daily training would occur in 
supervisory sessions necessary to the conduct of the program. 

Youth Advisor, A New Semi-Professional Role 



One of the consistent difficulties in providing services, including 
education, for the deprived is the problem of communication across 
social class barriers. Those providing services often cannot effect- 
ively establish the kind of two-way communication necessary if 
learning is to take place. Mature individuals, indigenous to the lo- 
cal community, who may lack formal educational preparation were 
to be hired as assistants in several phases of the program. It was 
felt that indigenous staff could improve the quality of communication. 
The use of such personnel might also provide an important opportuni- 
ty to define new subprofessional roles and to provide meaningful em- 
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ployment for talented individuals, who, because of social depri- 
vation, lack the academic qualifications traditionally required for 
such employment. In-service training programs would be devel- 
oped to train indigenous Youth Advisors as Recruitment and Intake 
Advisors, Life Skills Advisors, Recreation and Physical Educa- 
tion Advisors, and Placement and Follow-through Advisors. It 
was anticipated that during the first year of the Project, new ca- 
reer lines for Youth Advisors would be identified, and appropriate 
selection and training procedures devised, which would have sig- 
nificance for this and other projects. It was also anticipated that 
some of these Youth Advisors would be able enough to become re- 
gular instructors in the second or third year of the foregoing Plan. 



Operations Data Feedback 



The design for program evaluation placed a high premium on the 
early identification of factors affecting the decision-making pro- 
cess of trainees, staff, and management so that the necessary 
modifications in programs and procedures could be made as quick- 
ly as possible. Such an organic approach, which takes into ac- 
count the ongoing interactions between staff and trainee and makes 
this knowledge regularly available as the program evolves, was 
considered crucial for program success, and was one of the goals 
of project evaluation. This system was to be developed, first on 
a pilot basis and then introduced to the project as a whole at appro- 
priate stages. 

Project information processing was to incorporate, on a practi- 
cal basis, regular feedback of several types: 

(!) F eedback to each trainee of concrete information on his pro- 
gress . It was assumed that "knowledge of results" was es- 
sential to enable trainees to modify their behavior, and for 
staff to adjust the learning environment. 

(2) Feedback of information to program leadersh ip and line staff 
about staff performance and program unit effectiveness. This 
was considered necessary if program modification and develop- 
ment was to be an ongoing process based on informed decisions. 

(3) Feedback of information to the responsible community about 
overall project operation. This information was to be in the 
form of reports, conferences, and seminars with contract 
officials, board members, professional consultants and ad- 



visory committee members, local community organizations and 
officials, friends and relatives of trainees, and institutions such 
as the Board of Education, the Employment Service, the Police 
Department, and other community projects. 

A fuller description of the internal data feedback system and i. -s 
procedures can be found in the earlier submission entitled, A 
Design For Action Research At Project jlkx. 



B. 



THE RESEARCH DESIGN 



The Nature Of Research At TRY 

The major purpose of this experimental -demonstration project 
was to develop a variety of more effective methods, techniques 
and systems for producing positive attitudinai and behavioral 
changes in disadvantaged youth, so that they might become em- 
ployed, self-supporting and productive citizens. The theoreti- 
cal basis on which such attitudinai and behavioral changes were 
predicated was described in Chapter III of the TRY Proposal. 
Insofar as possible, we attempted to reflect these concepts in 
the design of the educational programs and the structure of the 
Project, as described above. 

The research planned for Project TRY can best be described as 
action-research which is primarily directed at facilitating and 
improving program operations in this experimental and demon- 
stration training project. Due to the innovative and complex de- 
sign of the project, this research was exploratory in nature and 
multiv ariate in design. 

Action research seeks to describe and discover relationships 
between significant events that occur in a naturalistic setting. 

On the one hand scientific inquiry of this sort lacks the elegance 
and relative simplicity of the carefully ordered laboratory ex- 
periment where the variables which influence outcomes can be 
brought under more effective control. On the other hand, while 
action research may lack the elegance, order and control of 
the laboratory, it confronts the investigator with the complex 
realities of real-life problems, messy as they often are, aid 
increases the likelihood that his findings will have more im- 
mediate and relevant applications. In addition, the process of 
inquiry itself, in an educational setting, may very well encour- 
age the questioning attitude and self-study which is so essential 
a part, of education, and of creative educational programming. 

TRY research was exploratory in nature in two senses: 1) in a 
general sense , the search for and adaptation and development 
of instruments, techniques and professional roles in an experi- 
mental-demonstration project is an exploratory process that be- 
comes more focused with increasing experience throughout the 
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life of the project. 2) in a more specific sense, m view of the 
lack of a carefully researched body of knowledge about the learn- 
ing process of the culturally disadvantaged, research studies dur- 
ing the first phase had to be exploratory and focused upon ex post 
facto analysis of events as they occur. There is little justifica- 
tion at this time for applying traditional hypothetico-deductive re- 
search methods in an action research setting to investigate the 
major complex questions. The traditional approach requires the 
prior construction of carefully differentiated and consistent treat- 
ment modalities and the random assignment of subjects, a process 
which is particularly difficult in view of the sensitivity and suspi- 
ciousness of the culturally disadvantaged toward the ’’manipulations" 
required by this kind of research. 

TRY research was based upon the utilization of multivariate tech- 
niques which could facilitate in-depth exploration of critical ques- 
tions and enhance the opportunity for new discoveries. The cur- 
rent availability of multivariate techniques made possible explor- 
atory studies of the complex interrelationships among data. More- 
over, it was a fundamental assumption of both program and re- 
search at TRY that significant behavioral change is the outcome 
of the interplay of multiple classes of variables. Multivariate 
analysis was entirely consistent with and crucial to our understand- 
ing of these processes. 

The attempt to carry out this exploratory, multivariate action-re- 
search effort in an institution which itself was just achieving a 
modest degree of stability after one year of existence was a most 
arduous task. The difficulties of carrying out research in such a 
context are numerous and require the frequent reexamination of 
plans (see Chapter III of this reportj; however, the knowledge 
gained about the realities of the learning process and the research 
process is well worth the price. The heuristic value of this first- 
generation exploratory, multivariate action— research program 
was that it might lead to realistic, better controlled and def-od 
second and third generation research studies, which would sug- 
gest specific issues for investigation either in the laboratory or 
in a more predictable naturalistic environment. 

Major Research Questions 

Research at TRY was basically concerned with answering these 
three fundamental questions: 
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1. Does the program work? (i.e. , are there positive changes 
in the attitudes and behaviors of trainees? What can ac- 
count for those changes which are observed?) 

a. Have trainees achieved a minimally adequate level oi 
knowledge and skill in a vocational trade? 

b. Have trainees significantly improved their basic func- 
tional communication and computational skills? 

c. Has there been any change in the pattern of vocational 
aptitudes, interests and work values? 

d. Has there been an increase in trainee’s self-esteem, 
i.e., positive attitudes toward the self ? 

e. Has there been an increase in usable information 

about and attitudes toward life -skills problems, in 
the areas of: career planning, recreational activities 

and opportunities, the nature of the community, 
physical, home and family responsibilities? 

f. Has there been an increase in knowledge of Negro his- 

tory and culture and the contributions of Negroes to 
American culture ? 

g. Has there been an increase in the trainee’s ability to 

solve personal problems successfully, i.e., an in- 
creasing congruence between thoughts about problems, 
the actions taken, and the anticipation of consequences? 

h. Has there been an increase in realistic goal- setting 

and planning ? 

i. Has there been an increased ability to enter into and 

maintain functionally useful and mutually enhancing 
interpersonal relationships with peers and others? 

j. Has there been an increase in the trainee's capacity 

to regulate his behavior in order to satisfy his own 
needs in the context of the social structure? 

2. What in the Program can account for those changes in 
trainees which occur ? 
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Project TRY was composed of a number of closely inter- 
related program components, but the specific patterning of 
these components for any individual trainee varied, for ex- 
ample with his needs and interests, with the length of time 
he had been in the program, with differences in staff and 
therefore differences in curriculum, differences in basic- 
skills training program, etc. 



The examination of these several program differences and 
their varying effect on trainee performance would help to 
produce critical and useful information for program improve- 
ment for project management. The following were illustra- 
tive questions which had significance not only for evaluating 
the effectiveness of the TRY program, but also for the oper- 
ation of every manpower training program: 



a. Staff - How do you select them, train them, determine 
their effectiveness in general and with particular kinds 
of trainees? Are there different patterns of effective- 
ness in Vocational Training and Life-Skills ? 



b. Life -Skills Education - What is the utility and feasi- 
bility of combining the teaching and counseling func- 
tions, what is the best approach to the development and 
implementation of a problem-centered, reality-oriented 
curriculum (methods, degree of autonomy and partici- 
pation of educators, etc. ), how effective are non-class- 
room projects and experiences (including field trips), 
can trainees profit from participation in constructing 
their own curriculum? What are the most effective 
methods for improving basic communication and com- 
putational skills and with what kinds of trainees? 

c. Vocational Training - What are the most appropriate 
methods for the selection and assignment of trainees to 
different trades, what is the effect of multiple training 
branches within a family of occupations on differential 
vocational choice of trainees ? Can changes in vocation- 
al aptitudes and interests be attributed to specific voca- 
tional training? 

d. Residence - To what extent and with what kind of youth 
does residence in a self-contained unit influence voca- 
tional progress and social and personal adjustment? 
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What are the special problems of such a residence pro- 
gram ? 

The preceding questions and some others of similar practical 
value were to be assessed through the use of multivariate tech- 
niques in seeking to answer the fundamental question which de- 
fined the purpose of this project: 

What kind of program, composed of what components, 
with what characteristics,^ most effective with what 
kind of trainee, over what period of time? 

3. What can be learned about the problems of conducting action- 
research in experimental-demonstration training programs ? 

In view of the relative lack of information about training programs 
for the disadvantaged, together with the sensitivities about and re- 
s' stance to research, ways must be found to engage program staff 
in the process of self-study; i.e. , to participate in the evaluation 
of program effectiveness. In addition, given the state of the art 
with respect to relevant tests and instruments for the disadvantag- 
ed, a critical need for test developments exists; a necessity which 
creates the opportunity for involving program staff in the develop- 
ment of appropriate tools for assessment. Project TRY could 
contribute to knowledge about these research processes as it 
sought to answer the question posed by this design; namely. 

What kind of research system, with what kinds 
of instruments, with what degree of program- 
staff participation, and with what amount of lead- 
time, is necessary to monitor training effect- 
ively, and contribute to program development 
and improvement? 

In the remaining sections of this chapter, for purposes of maximum 
clarity, we have organized the description of the research design 
in the following sequence: 1) Basic definitions which provided a 
methodological framework; 2) a detailed and illustrative study in- 
dicating some suitable procedures; 3) a series of hypotheses, with 
typical cross -break analyses, which could also utilize a similar 
set of procedures; 4) several special studies; 5) a description of 
a system planned foi information collection, processing, storage, 
and feedback, and 6) a summary of critical issues. 
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A Methodological Framework 
1. The Definition of the TRY Sample 



The basic variables to be considered in selecting trainees and 
the most desirable proportions for each selection category were 

as follows: 

A. Race 

The ideal distribution of trainees would include: 70% Negro, 

15% Caucasian, 15% Puerto Rican. This would have represent- 
ed adequately, the ethnic composition of the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant community while permitting the advantages of an inte- 
grated student body with minority groups large enough to pre- 
vent their becoming isolated. 

B. Reading Level 

The most useful distribution of reading levels within the train- 
ee population would have been one that provided a sufficient 
range of reading ability, an index of past educational attain- 
ment, with a mean level at about the 6th grade, and an approx - 
mately normal distribution around the mean. 

C. Age 

The most appropriate distribution with respect to age would 
have included about 120 trainees (20% of the total population) 
in each of five age groupings designated as 17, 18, 19, 20 and 
21 year olds. This would permit study of the interaction be- 
tween age and other variables and permit quasi -longitudinal 
comparisons. 

D. Probation 

The maximum number of trainees coming from probationary 
referral sources should have been 25%; i.e. , 150 trainees. 
This limit was imposed in order to prevent an interpretation 
of the Project as essentially a non-voluntary juvenile de- 
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linquency project, rather than a voluntary program concerned 
with the broader issues of retraining and education for disad- 
vantaged adolescents, which was, in fact, the primary pur- 
pose of TRY. 

E. Educational Background 

The proportion of high school graduates or holders of equi- 
valency diplomas should have been limited to 20%; i. e. , 120 
trainees. With a minimum of 80% of the TRY population made 
up of non-high school graduates or GED certificate holders, 
the sample would represent the realities of the community the 
project serves and insure, along with reading levels, that 
TRY was truly selecting among the wide range of abilities, 
including the so-called ’’hard core." 

2. Variables 

A. Trainee Variables 

The following list includes some of the major variables that 
were to be used in various studies examining the relation- 
ship between changes in critical trainee behaviors and atti- 
tudes, and program variables. (Expanded charts, complete 
with definitions and suggested instrumentation can be found 
in an earlier submission (Rosenberg and Adkins, 1967) A 
Design for Action Research at Project TRY . 

(1) Knowledge and Skills 

a. Vocational Training 

b. Life -Skills Education 

c. Basic Communication and Computation Skills 

(2) Aptitudes, Interests and Values 

a. Vocational Aptitude 

b. Vocational Interest 

c. Woik Values 

d. General Aptitude (IQ) 

e. Vocational Maturity 

(3) Cognitive Skills 

a . Problem - s olving 

b. Goal -setting and Planning 

c. Field Independence 
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d. Risk Taking 

e. Mode of Thinking 

(4) P ersonality 

a. Self-esteem 

b. Vocational Self-concept 

c. Self -regulation 

d. Attitudes 

e. Motives 

f. Interpersonal Relationships 

(5) Biographical Demographic Factors 

a. Age 

b. Birthplace 

c. Family Situation 

d. Education 

e. Work Experience, etc. 

B. Staff Variables 

The following variables were considered to be worthy of 
study in relation to trainee variables and program variations: 

(1) Pedagogical Skills - Life -Skills /Vocational Education 

a. Command of Subject Matter 

b. Class room /Shop teaching skills 

c. Counseling 

d. Individual Projects 

e. Administration 

f. Integration-of-role Components 

(2) Skills In Relating To Trainees And Community 

a. Knowledge of Trainee and Community 

b. Empathy 

c. Reality Orientation 

d. Flexibility 

e. Maturity 

(3) Personal Characteristics 

a. Values 

b. Attitudes 

c. Motives 

d. Personality 
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